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in Hopi maize. However these striking features may have originated, it is 
obvious that they enable this race to grow in much more arid situations than 
other races of maize, and it is suggested that it may well become an important 
economic plant in arid regions. — H. C. Cowles. 

Indiana Academy of Science. — The volume of Proceedings for 191 2 contains 
the following abstracts and papers of botanical interest: "Further notes of the 
seedless fruits of the common persimmon (Diospyros virginiana L.)," and "The 
influence of certain environic factors on the development of fern prothallia," by 
David M. Mottier; "The mosses of Monroe County," by F. L. Pickett and 
Mildred Nothnagel; "Length of life of Arisaema triphyllum corms," and 
"Acetic alcohol as a killing and fixing agent in plant histology," by F. L. 
Pickett; "Plants not hitherto reported from Indiana," by Chas. C. Deam; 
"Report of the work in corn-pollination, IV," by M. L. Fisher; "Conjugation 
in Spirogyra" by F. M. Andrews; "Photosynthesis in submerged land 
plants," by H. V. Heimberger; "Indiana fungi, III," by J. M. Van Hook; 
"Fungous enemies of the sweet potato in Indiana," by C. A. Ludwig; "Notes 
on some puff balls of Indiana," by Frank D. Kern; "The improvement of 
medicinal plants," by F. A. Miller; "The structure and diagnostic value of 
the starch grain," by R. B. Harvey. — J. M. C. 

Structure of tropical amphibious plants. — Material of Ipomea reptans and 
Neptunia prostrata obtained from pools in northwestern Madagascar that are 
quite dry during a considerable portion of the year was examined by Choux, 1 ' 
who compared the anatomy of the portions developed during the wet and dry 
seasons. He found considerable differences in size and external appearance, 
while in internal structure the stems developed during the dry season showed 
(1) proportionately greater development of vascular and fibrous tissue, together 
with smaller air passages; and (2) a considerable amount of stored starch, a 
food reserve quite lacking in portions developed during the humid season. It 
would seem, therefore, that in these two tropical amphibious forms the growth 
activity results during the dry season in the accumulation of reserve food; 
while during the wet season the growth is so vigorous that it uses not only the 
food then manufactured, but also that which has been accumulated during 
the previous months. — G. D. Fuller. 

Osmosis in soils. — The recent results obtained by Lynde, 16 showing that 
certain soils, notably the clays, promote the movement of soil water by acting 
as semipermeable membranes, increasing in efficiency with their depth, suggest 



's Choux, P., De l'influence de l'humidit£ et de la secheresse sur la structure 
anatomique de deux plantes tropicales. Rev. Gen. Botanique 25:153-172. 1913. 

16 Lynde, C. J., Osmosis in soils. Soils act as semipermeable membranes I. 
Jour. Phys. Chem. 16:759-765. 1912; and Lynde, C. J., and Bates, F. W., Osmosis 
in soils. Soils act as semipermeable membranes II. Ibid., 766-781. 
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several applications of the theory of interest to ecologists and agriculturalists. 
These applications are of all the more interest because the efficiency of the finer 
soils has been shown 1 ? to be such that very considerable pressures may develop, 
which must be important factors in the upward movement of water in certain 
soils. It follows that whatever affects an increase in the concentration of the 
soil solution in the upper strata of such soils, whether it be the application of 
fertilizers or evaporation or the action of soil bacteria, aids materially in 
increasing the amount of water raised through the subsoil. Such factors may 
be involved in the increased water supply in climax mesophytic plant asso- 
ciations. — G. D. Fuller. 

Liassic flora of Mexico. — Wieland 18 has published a further study of the 
Liassic flora of Mixteca Alta, Mexico. The most significant botanical results 
were published in this journal. 19 The present contribution consists of a study 
of the composition of the flora largely for stratigraphical purposes. Wieland 
shows that aggregates of species enable one to determine the age of a formation 
on the basis of the percentage of the major elements of the flora. He gives a 
table of the flora considered, with relationships to other floras that have been 
reported. The most conspicuous feature of this aggregate is the dominance 
of cycadophytes, which constitute 70 per cent of the flora. He gives illustra- 
tions of the overlapping of floras in the Jurassic. The suggestion of using the 
composition of a whole flora rather than certain species selected arbitrarily in 
the determination of strata seems to be a good one. — J. M. C. 

The vegetation of Gothland. — Thomas 20 has given an account of the 
vegetation of the Swedish island, Gothland. The island has an area of 1220 
square miles, about half of which has more or less primitive vegetation. 
Some plants rare on the mainland, as the walnut and ivy, are common here. 
Thomas, using the terminology of the English ecologists, finds that about half 
of the island was originally fenland (the term fen, by the way, should be 
adopted by American ecologists, as we have no good equivalent name for this 
very common formation); the vegetation aspect here and the constituent 
species are much as in the English fens. Calcareous bogs exist, comparable 
to those of Northern England. Various successions terminating in forest can 
be readily worked out, and the author appeals for an intensive study before 
virgin conditions are altogether gone. — H. C. Cowles. 
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